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Introduction 


This is a deliberately controversial paper: I develop a series of arguments 
against autoethnography. As Leon Anderson (2006) has written in a recent 
Journal of Contemporary Ethnography the last 15/20 years have seen a 
growth of autoethnographies. By that I mean texts which claim to be 
research but the topic/focus of the research is the author herself or 
himself. This trend is particularly associated with Carolyn Ellis and Art 
Bochner (1996). I mean “studies” like Lisa Tillmann-Healy’s (1996) 
reflections on her bulimia, or the piece by Carolyn Ellis (2002) on her 
response to Sept 11% 2001. Since Composing Ethnography (Ellis & 
Bochner, 1996) there has been an explosion in auto-ethnography. Journals 
such as Qualitative Inquiry and Qualitative Studies in Education regularly 
feature autoethnographic papers. In the first edition of Denzin and Lincoln 
(1994) there was one index entry for Autoethnography, in the second 
(2000) edition there were thirteen with a chapter by Ellis and Bochner 
(2000), while in the third (2005) edition the number had grown to thirty 
seven, and there was a dedicated chapter by Jones (2005). 


I see this as almost entirely pernicious. Autoethnography is essentially 
lazy — literally lazy and also intellectually lazy. I have six objections to 
auto-ethnography four listed below and two others addressed after the 
empirical material. 

1. Auto-Ethnography cannot fight familiarity — it is hard to fight familiarity 
in our own society anyway even when we have data (see Delamont, 
2002). 

2. Auto-Ethnography is almost impossible to write and publish ethically: 
when Patricia Clough published poems about a lover’s genitalia, did he 
agree to them, when Carol Rambo Ronai (1996) published ‘My mother is 
mentally retarded’ did her mother give ‘informed consent’? Other actors 
cannot be disguised or protected. Readers will always wish to read 
autoethnography as an authentic, and therefore ‘true’ account of the 
writer’s life, and therefore the other actors will be, whatever disclaimers, 
or statements about fictions are included, be identifiable and identified. 

3. As Paul Atkinson (2006) argues research is supposed to be analytic not 


merely experiential. Autoethnography is all experience, and is noticeably 
lacking in analytic outcome. 

4. Autoethnography focuses on people on the wrong side of Becker’s 
(1967) classic question (‘whose side are we on?’) Autoethnography 
focuses on the powerful and not the powerless to whom we should be 
directing our sociological gaze. 

In these four ways autoethnography is antithetical to the progress of 
social science, because it violates the two basic tasks of the social 
sciences, which are: to study the social world - introspection is not an 
appropriate substitute for data collection; to move their discipline forward 
(and, some would argue change society). 


I will illustrate my position drawing on my current fieldwork to contrast 
interesting social science questions and introspective dead ends. 


I am currently doing an ethnography of how the Brazilian dance and 
martial art capoeira is taught and learnt outside Brazil - what Assuncao 
(2005) calls diasporic capoeira - with Neil Stephens (Stephens and 
Delamont, 2006). 


Imagine four locations: a small kick boxing gym in a working class 
neighbourhood of Tolnbridge, a community centre in a former school in an 
African-Caribbean neighbourhood in Cloisterham, a large sports centre in 
a working class neighbourhood in a very snowy Utrecht, and Rotorua, the 
tourist resort with sulphuric hot springs in the centre of the North Island 
of New Zealand. The kickboxing gym is known as ‘Gladstone’s’ after the 
African-Caribbean joint owner and senior kickboxing teacher, who is a man 
in his forties. His partner Haralambos, a Greek Cypriot owns lots of rental 
properties. The community centre, called after Bob Marley, has an airport 
style metal detecting arch that can be placed in the entrance, and carries 
a huge sign saying ‘No drink, no drugs, no knives, no guns “No Search, No 
Entry”. No entry after 2 am’. The sports centre in Utrecht is hosting the 
first all-women’s capoeira festival ever held in Europe. Two hundred 
women have travelled to The Netherlands, through an unexpected snow 
storm, to be taught by some of the best women capoeira teachers in the 
world, who have themselves travelled from Brazil, the USA, and all over 
Europe. In Rotorua, the biggest celebration of ‘Latin’ dance and music held 
in New Zealand is taking place over Easter. Hundreds of New Zealanders 
have gathered to take master classes in dance (tango, salsa, samba, 
bossa nova etc.) and music (especially drumming), stage a huge carnival 
parade, watch demonstration of Latin dance, and enjoy themselves. 


What do these four settings have in common? Capoeira: being taught at 
Gladstone’s, in the Bob Marley Centre, in Utrecht and in Rotorua; and me, 
doing fieldwork. Who and what is sociologically interesting in these four 
places? Brief extracts from the fieldnotes, or the reflexive fieldwork diary, 


sketch out some social science issues. 


At Gladstone’s: Gladstone and Haralambos are certainly interesting: a life 
history of either could be a sociological classic. On Wednesdays the 
capoeira follows a women-only kickboxing class: the teacher (Shannon) is 
a national kickboxing champion herself, the women taking the class range 
in age from 14-40, are a mix of students and locals, and include at least 
three different ethnic groups. The capoeira students waiting in the street 
outside for their lesson are also a mix of students and locals, are 18-35, 
and vary greatly in their knowledge of capoeira. Their teacher, Achilles, is 
Brazilian living thousands of miles from his home and family, having 
abandoned the career he qualified for in Brazil. The passers-by, who 
glance at the capoeiristas and the strange musical instruments they carry, 
are residents of an inner city, multi-racial area of a rapidly changing city: 
they include a university professor and his wife out for a Chinese meal, 
three British Asian teenage boys who come every lesson to mock but will 
not join in, and a man who often brings his son, aged 6, to look at the 
class for a few minutes while they are en route to the chip shop. An 
autoethnographic question that arises is: I very much want the three 
teenagers to join the class, but I am not sure why I feel that desire. 


In Cloisterham, the Bob Marley Centre is located in a neighbourhood that 
is notorious for race riots, drugs and crime. At 5.30 on an August evening, 
however, the streets are almost empty and the grounds of the centre are 
deserted. There are two buildings, both locked until a middle aged 
African-Caribbean with a strong Cloisterham accent, appears to open the 
sport and dance hall for the capoeira class at 7.00. He speaks to me, and 
I explain why I am so early: ‘I’m going to interview the capoeira teacher 
before the class for a project’. The caretaker starts to stack the chairs, 
sweep the floor and generally prepare the room for an exercise class. At 
5.45 Achilles arrives to be interviewed, at 6.45 the twelve capoeira 
students begin to arrive. When the class is assembled there are five 
nationalities other than British, students or graduates of five different 
disciplines, and an age range from 18 to 40 (excluding me). When I leave 
to walk back to Cloisterham station, I notice that the shops, bars and 
cafes all have versions of the ‘No drugs, no drink, no knives, no guns’ 
notice posted above their entrances. An autoethnographic question that 
arises is: why don’t I feel scared in this dangerous neighbourhood? 


In Utrecht there are about 200 women capoeira learners, about 20 women 
teachers, plus five or six male teachers and about 50 male capoeira 
learners - mostly, as far as I can see, either from the local club that is 
hosting the event, or friends of the women visitors. The rules of the all- 
women meeting are carefully specified in writing, and the general air of 
excitement is much more apparent than any depression caused by the 
sudden snow fall which has disrupted even the Dutch public transport 


system. An autoethnographic question is: how do I feel about being at an 
all-female event? 


In New Zealand, there are locals (with Maori and Pakeha) and tourists, as 
well as those who have come for the Latin festival. These visitors include 
several Pakeha samba bands, as well as all the dance enthusiasts. New 
Zealand’s own capoeira group, which has branches spread out from 
Auckland to Dunedin, is having a reunion and celebration, with two 
visiting teachers from Brazil. They are offering some classes at the main 
festival, but are based in a Maori cultural space, a marae, about twenty 
minutes walk from the town centre, where they are camping, and training 
together. The warden of the centre, a Maori man of enormous size, 
watches the classes, as do several children. The capoeira master is a New 
Zealander who saw capoeira in California, went to Brazil to learn to teach 
it, brought it back to New Zealand and blended it with Maori and Pasifika 
elements into a New Zealand fusion. At the Latin festival, an African- 
Brazilian from Salvador de Bahia, Bira Reis, a pioneer of samba reggae, 
and member of Olodum, teaches master classes in percussion: samba, 
samba-reggae, maracatu, condomble (the African-Brazilian religion) and 
capoeira. An autoethnographic question that arises is: how do I feel about 
being so musically inept that I cannot beat a maracatu rhythm even for a 
master teacher? 


There is no need for me to labour the point that each of these four 
settings offers literally dozens of interesting sociological research projects. 
Anything about me is clearly of no sociological interest at all compared to 
all the many research questions that arise from those four settings. I offer 
below two questions from each setting as examples. In each case one 
question needs no knowledge of the setting, and so leaps out at anyone 
with a gramme of sociological imagination. The second question derives 
from my deeper knowledge of the setting, but its sociological importance 
will be clear once it is posed. 


1. Two questions to follow up in Tolnbridge: 

a) What prevents the three young British-Asian men from joining the 
class? It clearly fascinates them but they cannot or will not join it, despite 
regular invitations from Achilles. Underlying that are big questions about 
age, ethnicity, social class and multiculturalism in Tolnbridge. 


b) I know from my conversations with the young men in Achilles’ class 
that Gladstone and Haralambos are unpopular with some (all?) other 
martial arts teachers in Tolnbridge, and some of those entrepreneurs who 
sell martial arts kit. Haralambos is widely known as a landlord too. What 
underlies such tensions and what consequences are there? Underlying 
that are some of the big issues about race, ethnicity and money in the 
city, and questions about the ‘hidden economy’ of martial arts teaching 


and kit supply. 


2. Two questions to follow up in Cloisterham. 

a) Is the Bob Marley Centre really in a dangerous neighbourhood? How far 
are the metal detectors and signs ‘necessary’? If there are ‘dangers’, what 
form(s) do they take, when are they acute and when dormant or latent? 
Underlying that are classic sociological questions about the city, race, 
crime, violence and drugs. 

b) As I walk through the neighbourhood it looks as though gentrification is 
beginning: that raises questions about whether the capoeira students, 
who are mostly graduates of the elite university, see the neighbourhood 
as a place they could ever live in? The race riots happened before they 
were born, and may not be part of ‘their’ mental map of the city at all, 
although they are at the back of mine. Underlying that is the perennial 
topic of social change in the city. 


3. Two questions to follow up from the Utrecht festival. 

a) What are the attractions and repulsions of an all-women festival for 
women capoeiristas? This opens up big questions about learning, teaching 
and embodiment in mixed and single sex groups. 

b) The small number of men at the Utrecht festival were segregated into 
separate classes and when there were rodas, (the circle within which two 
people play an opponent competitively) there were special rules to 
prevent men dominating that space: only one man to play at any time, 
women experts to sing the solos and play the lead instrument. As men 
normally outnumber women by three to one in classes, and dominate the 
rodas, how was Utrecht experienced by the men? 


4) Questions arising from the Rotorua experience: 

a) Bira Reis is an African-Brazilian from a poor neighbourhood who has 
become part of the globalisation of ‘world’ music. What are the 
consequences of globalisation for indigenous musicians? 

b) How do Maori and Pasifika peoples feel about Pakeha attempts to 
syncretise their cultures with Pakeha and other ‘alien’ cultural forms such 
as Brazilian music, dance and capoeira? 


Conclusions 


I said I had six objections to auto-ethnography: 

1. It cannot fight familiarity 

2. It cannot be published ethically 

3. It is experiential not analytic 

4. It focuses on the wrong side of the power divide 

I now add two other objections: 

5. It abrogates our duty to go out and collect data: we are not paid 
generous salaries to sit in our offices obsessing about ourselves. Sociology 


is an empirical discipline and we are supposed to study the social. 

6. Finally and most importantly ‘we’ are not interesting enough to write 
about in journals, to teach about, to expect attention from others. We are 
not interesting enough to be the subject matter of sociology. The 
important questions are not about the personal anguish (and most 
autoethnography is about anguish. Sociologists are a privileged group. 
Qualitative sociologists are particularly lucky as our work lasts: what 
sociology is remembered for - the great ethnographies: City of Women 
(Landes, 1947), The Silent Dialogue (Olesen and Whittaker, 1968), Street 
Corner Society (Whyte, 1955), Boys in White (Becker et al., 1961), Tally’s 
Corner (Liebow, 1967). 

Autoethnography is an abuse of that privilege - our duty is to go out and 
research the classic texts of 2050 or 2090 - not sit in our homes focusing 
on ourselves. 


Notes and Acknowledgments 


I am very grateful to Dr Neil Stephens for his insights into capoeira 
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